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CORRESPONDENCE AND COHERENCE. 

IN the following paper I shall try briefly to point out certain 
flaws both in the correspondence and in the coherence views 
of truth, and to suggest a theory by means of which some at least 
of these flaws may be avoided. I shall direct my criticisms 
mainly towards what I conceive to be the general nature of these 
views, and not necessarily towards these theories as expounded by 
specific writers, although it will now and then be necessary to con- 
sult writers such as Mr. Russell, Mr. Bradley, and Mr. Joachim. 
This is possibly a bad plan, but is one rendered almost necessary 
by the exigencies of space. I may therefore apologise at the out- 
set for any possible misrepresentation, or apparent misrepresenta- 
tion of any particular theory, which I may make. 

Correspondence and coherence, as theories of truth, both have 
their advantages. To the plain man and to the monistic philos- 
opher each gives a comfort of peculiar warmth. To the one it is 
the comfortable assurance that as a man grows older he gets into 
his head the ' hang ' of the real world ; that as he becomes possessed 
of more and more truths inside him, as it were, so is he increas- 
ingly master of the things outside him. Truth to the plain man 
is finished and complete and is a mirroring inside the mind of what 
really happens outside it. The plain man is possessed in the 
images of his own mental mirror of at least some of that shining 
perfect truth, and he is pleased therefore. 

The monistic philosopher's joy, some would say, is of a nobler 
sort, akin, perhaps, to the joy of the mystic. To him nothing is 
perfect save the All ; no truth is true unless it becomes Truth ; and 
this Truth again is something which is thought, somehow, to tran- 
scend the truth which we usually think of as realised in knowledge, 
to become Being, a self-subsistent, self-consistent Experience. 
The joy of the monist, therefore, is, negatively, the joy of realising 
the imperfection and the vanity of this world, backed by a positive 
belief which is the religion of monism, that somehow, and in the 
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end, if we can but journey far enough into the Infinite, even this 
vanity and imperfection which from the human end seems, but is 
not, truth, is transformed into the Ideal Experience, and actually 
does become Truth. While the plain man likes to think of his 
mind as filled with knowledges done up neatly into packages, his 
more philosophic brother realises that there is but one Package, 
which is the Universe. 

Empiricism, Pluralism, Realism, Correspondence, are the kinds 
of philosophic theories which are often supposed to represent the 
plain man : and roughly it is so, if we take the plain man to be a 
man of practical affairs. On the other hand, Rationalism, Mon- 
ism, Idealism, Coherence, express just as roughly the sentiments 
of those among men who may, vaguely, be called religious, who 
feel that they are a part of a Universe which is grander and bigger 
than themselves. Of course the division between the plain and 
the religious man is not a hard and fast one ; the man of affairs, 
the man who gets things done, may be religious, and vice versa. 
Still, it does represent two rather different tendencies in human 
nature. 

It is these two tendencies, as made concrete in the theory of 
truth, that I wish to examine. Any via media, if one is possible, 
which realises the value of two opposing points of view is more 
likely to be true than either of these points of view. Perhaps we 
may be able to discover such a via media. Let us first take the 
correspondence, and afterwards the coherence, views of truth, and 
selecting a very few out of many possible points of interest, en- 
deavour first to criticise, then to construct. It will be necessary 
at the outset to restate in passing certain standard facts and criti- 
cisms of these theories well known to every student of philosophy. 

The correspondence theory is delightfully simple. The most 
naive way of stating it is to say that where my ideas ' correspond ' 
with objects in the real world, they are true. The disadvantage of 
this does not appear in the case of ' true ' ideas, but in the case of 
' false ' ones. An idea must be an idea of something, and if it is 
false, then the something must be false also, and we have false 
objects, which contradicts the statement that it is ideas that are 
true or false. Another way of stating correspondence is to say 
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that when my ideas and the relations between them correspond to 
objects and the relations between them, that my ideas as related 
are true. Thus my idea, or judgment (I intentionally use the 
terms rather loosely) , that Brutus killed Caesar is true if my ideas 
of Brutus and Caesar are right and if my idea of their relation is 
also right. The obvious difficulty is the old one of representative 
perception — how can the relation of ideas in my mind ' correspond ' 
with the relation of things outside my mind in reality, and if they 
can and do, how do we know that it is so ? The mind could not 
reach the corresponding things without ideas, which again would 
have to correspond, ad infinitum. The reply of course would be 
that ideas or the relations between ideas do not correspond with 
objects and their relations — they are ideas of objects and their 
relations. The difficulty is somewhat met by saying that a judg- 
ment, which is the relation, not of correspondence between ideas 
and objects, but of the relation of mind to several objects, one of 
which objects is a relation, is true when the relation which is one 
of the objects relates the other objects, and untrue when it does 
not so relate them. The test whether the relation does relate its 
objects or not is perception, which may be thought of as a unique 
relation of the mind to the external world. This, as a correspond- 
ence theory, is perhaps most satisfactory because it is not really a 
correspondence theory in the literal sense at all, but something 
different. But in avoiding any suspicion of 'copying' it merges 
into' the opposite extreme, and it is hard to see just how it distin- 
guishes between, and relates, the mental and the non-mental facts. 
It is difficult to understand what it is that corresponds. If it is 
not ' correspondence,' what is it ? and if it is ' correspondence ' then 
there enters the old flaw as to the nature of an idea corresponding 
to a reality. To this and to the following we shall return. 

The commonest criticism of the correspondence notion is that it 
involves external relations, both the relation of knowledge between 
mind and object, as can be seen above, and between terms in a 
judgment. The terms are simples, independent of their relations, 
the same before as after being related, and- the relations are like 
links between carriages in a train. Monism cannot admit such an 
abstraction. The relation is at least an adjective of the term and 
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so qualifies it; terms without relations would be terms without 
quality, and relations must relate something. Further, if this is 
so, then the two expressions of an Idea, the two wholes, the two 
systems, one ' mental,' one ' real/ are, because different in ' mate- 
rial,' incomparable with one another. The relations between enti- 
ties of different material could never correspond because the rela- 
tions depend on the material, and vice versa. 

But if the realistic or correspondence view has difficulties, the 
coherence theory has perhaps more. Mr. Joachim says: "Truth 
in its essential nature is that systematic coherence which is the 
character of- a significant whole. A ' significant whole ' is an or- 
ganised individual experience, self fulfilling and self fulfilled. . . . 
It is this process of self fulfillment which is truth, and it is this 
which the theory means by ' systematic ' coherence. . . . The co- 
herence, — if we call it a ' form,' — is a form which through and 
through interpenetrates its materials; and they, — if we call them 
'materials,' — are materials, which retain no inner privacy for 
themselves in independence of the form." * The prime advantage 
of this theory is that it allows for knowledge as a system, and lays 
great stress on the unity of all knowledge. To a certain type of 
scientifically trained mind, to an empiricist accustomed to apply 
everywhere the principle of parsimony, accustomed to measure and 
to isolate, a world of particular simples and truths may appeal. 
To others it seems essential to think of particulars always in a 
direct connection with a system and to conceive of knowledge as 
being something more than a mere sum of knowledges. 

On the other hand, can we accept cheerfully a doctrine of de- 
grees of truth, that no truth is quite true unless it is the Truth 
about the Universe ? And even this is not true, for it is only truth 
about the universe, and not the Universe itself. Can we accept an 
ideal of knowledge which is not an ideal of knowledge at all, — for 
Truth is not even anything which could be called a complete system 
of judgments, or even a Complete Judgment, — but Experience, the 
Absolute Experience? How can our mere judgments have even 
a degree of truth in them, if Truth itself is something radically 
different from Judgment, is an experience, is being, is Reality ? It 

i The Nature of Truth, p. 76. 
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may be that in some kinds of knowledge earlier truths are modified 
by later ones, and also that a judgment is not completely true unless 
it will completely cohere. But if, on the above showing, knowl- 
edge, as it reaches the ideal of perfection, suddenly lifts itself by 
the heels, as it were, and flies across the gap from its former self 
to infinite being, how are we, who follow knowledge painfully upon 
the plains, to be comforted? If the truth of our partially true 
knowledge is not to be tested by its coherence with knowledge, 
then the test of coherence is a sham. If we had perfect knowl- 
edge, it would not be true, because Truth to the monist is not a 
property of knowledge, but of Being, or, if you prefer it, true 
knowledge and being are one. As it happens the practical value 
which coherence has as a test of truth holds, because it is coherence 
not in a system of Absolute Experience, but in a logical system of 
judgments. 1 And further, just as correspondence fails where it 
tends to set up an artificial dualism between the facts of' the mental 
and the 'external' world, so coherence fails where it identifies 
them, and distinguishes inadequately between the contents of our 
minds and the contents of the world. Truth is not, as we should 
expect, a property of our ideas or judgments only, but a character 
of reality, measured by the test of individuality, which becomes 
enriched, which expands and deepens as we approach the Absolute. 
And again, in the finite sphere, just as in discussing appearance, 
Mr. Bradley seems to assume identity, that "a thing cannot be 
other than itself," as a basic principle of logic, so all through the 
coherence notion of truth there seems to run the idea that a judg- 
ment cannot be true because it involves the ' what ' as separated, 
or at least different f romt the ' that,,' because thought-content is 
separated from being. Unless thought can by a miracle become 
being, unless the ' yellow ' in the proposition, ' the orange is yel- 
low' actually is the yellowness existing in the orange, the judg- 
ment does not seem completely true. Just as the ideal of knowl- 
edge involves a denjal of knowledge altogether, and a leap into be- 
ing, so the ideal content or predicate of a judgment can never 
quite qualify the subject because it is not the subject. 2 Another 

*For Joachim's lamentations on this point see op. cit., p. 114. 
2 Joachim, op. cit., p. 171. 
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criticism levelled at the coherence notion is that without some 
other test of truth, such as correspondence, it leads us "nowhere. 
Coherence must mean coherence in a system which is already fixed 
and; known as true, but how are we to know according to coher- 
ence the truth of anything? We seem led to a system of com- 
plete relativity, an intellectual quicksand. We must, a little later, 
examine this and the corresponding notions. 

The absurdity of identifying truth with being is made even more 
clear if we consider error, which is but the other side of finite 
truth. Mr. Bradley, taking error to be " content made loose from 
its own reality," does discuss, 1 first, why it cannot be accepted by 
reality; and secondly, how it still actually can belong to reality. 
It cannot be accepted by reality because it is self-contradictory, 
and reality cannot be so ; and yet, on the other hand, it must have 
its place somewhere. That error cannot be attached to reality, we 
may heartily agree, both on grounds of monism (for reality is 
truth, and error loses its character) and on the independent ground 
that error must be a property of our judgments. This conclusion 
is so plain that its opposite is inconceivable. And so Mr. Bradley 
himself find,s that error has a place in reality only in so far as it is 
regarded as truth. Error is just the negative side of truth, it is 
the cutting loose of the reality from the content, which is united 
to it in truth. But error, as an independent character, disappears. 
This would, we think, be such a fiasco for monism that it would 
be obliged to retrace its steps and to deny the attachment of error 
to the real world if it were not for the fact that there is a confusion 
between a psychological and a logical and metaphysical explanation 
of error. This psychological explanation of error is transferred 
illegitimately to the real world. Because there is always a sub- 
jective, psychological, sometimes even a physiological, reason for 
error, it is thought that there is reason, literally even truth, in 
error. The stubborn, positive, psychological fact of error has its 
causes, and, if its causes are made clear to one who holds an 
erroneous opinion, that opinion or conviction may disappear. By 
this hidden psychological fact, Mr. Bradley and his followers have, 
we believe, been influenced in holding the twofold absurdity, fol- 

1 Appearance and Reality^ Chap. 16. 
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lowing the notion that error is attached to reality, that there is 
truth in error, and that in the end error disappears and becomes 
the same as truth. We suggest that if it were not for this con- 
fusion, the theory of error as belonging in any way to reality 
would be far less plausible. 

We have seen that the flaw of the correspondence theory con- 
sists in setting up an artificial dualism between ideas and the ex- 
ternal world, or, if that is in any way avoided, in failing to make 
apparent and definite the relation of thoughts to the external 
world. Now it is clear that there are two factors, mental and real, 
and the question is as to their relation. We reject the term ' corre- 
spondence,' as it at once tends to call up in the mind the conception 
of ideas corresponding to, or even as copying, the real world. 
This mischievous and very easily dispelled notion has been, and 
still is, we believe, responsible for much confusion surrounding 
the. correspondence notion. It may possibly be only a question of 
a name, but the name stands for a definite attitude of mind. How, 
then, are we to explain the relation of ideas to objects ? 

In the first place, it is of course, strictly speaking, erroneous to 
speak of the relation of ideas to objects. We ought rather to say, 
the relation of mind to its objects. For neither are ideas, any more 
than images, mere pictures hung round the walls of a closed cham- 
ber (although we must admit there is a sense in which images are 
pictures) ; they are rather, once again, vehicles of the mind in 
apprehending reality. An idea is prehensile, is dynamic in its 
character: it is the going out of the mind to grasp an object in 
reality. It is a seizing of something, but it is so indissolubly 
bound up with the something which it seizes that we tend, — it being 
always easier to think of things than activities, — to identify it with 
the thing thought of, and to forget its active aspect. And as the 
thing thought of is not the same as the material thing 1 {e.g., my 
thought of the celebrated hundred dollars is different from the 
actual hundred dollars), we tend to think of two kinds of objects, 
one mental and the other material, one the hundred dollars as 

1 1 had not, when this article was written, read the American Essays in 
Critical Realism, which might have caused me to state certain doctrines in 
slightly different ways, though I am substantially in agreement with most of 
this excellent book. 
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thought of, the other as actual money. So correspondence as a 
theory arises in its crudest form. The above analysis, however, 
seems to be a mistaken one. Because an idea is at least in part 
psychical and because the psychical is so different from the mate- 
rial, we think of an idea, or an image (I am intentionally using 
terminology roughly), as a picture or reproduction made of psy- 
chical stuff. It is just the notion of it as being made of different 
stuff, and therefore as involving different relations, that causes the 
supporters of coherence to reject correspondence. 

But if we pursue the conception of an idea as prehensile, as 
grasping reality, we shall have to reject the thesis either that it is 
made of psychical stuff, or that it grasps an object made of psy- 
chical stuff. In the former case, to talk of an activity, even 
though a psychical one, as made of psychical stuff, is ridiculous. 
In the latter case it is not so obvious. For we say, with truth, that 
the idea of the hundred dollars is different from the hundred dol- 
lars just because it is mental ; and it seems to be the mental which 
we grasp when we only imagine it. But here again we forget the 
dynamic, prehensile character of the idea. We think of the hun- 
dred dollars : the thought is mental, but the hundred dollars is not. 
There is a unique relation, the relation of knowledge, between a 
mind and an external object. It does not matter whether the hun- 
dred dollars exists or not, the idea of them means something, and 
that meaning is only to be found in the external world. It is the 
idea of the hundred dollars as existing in the real world. There 
is great truth, for example, in Professor Laird's contention, in 
A Study in Realism, that when Smith remembers the Matterhorn 
it is literally the colours of the Matterhorn itself, and not images 
which are the objects of his thought. Similarly it is a real hundred 
dollars in my pocket that I think of, whether they are in my pocket 
or not. If ideas were ever of ideas ' inside' the mind only, then 
ideas could never know external objects. 

It is extremely difficult to get clear this relationship between 
mind, idea, and object, because an idea stands, as it were, with a 
foot on each side of the boundary between mind and its objects. 
In fact, the image of a boundary is misleading, because the idea 
seems somehow, in stretching out, to break down the boundary. 
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It is an ultimate, insoluble fact that our minds can know an object, 
whether by perception or imagination, or ideation. It is a fact 
most paradoxical in its nature. How things outside my mind can 
get inside my mind and yet remain outside is an old riddle, for 
which philosophers in the spare moments which are a philosopher's 
life have offered the most desperate solutions. Perhaps we may 
get nearer to a solution if we realise that there is no solution, or 
perhaps that the riddle is just the riddle of the Universe, that 
reality, not to be bound by our rigid ways of thinking, may contain 
paradoxes which somehow are true. The fact remains that my 
idea of the hundred dollars is mental because it is activity of my 
mind, and more than mental because the hundred coloured dollars 
in space, of which my mind thinks, are ' outside ' my mind. 

As an idea become explicit is always a judgment, it may make 
the case clearer if we analyse judgment. What is the subject of 
a proposition ? Those logicians who answer that it is reality (with 
or without a capital) seem to me to be affected by a confusion as 
to the nature of an idea. You may say it must be reality and can- 
not be an idea, for when I say 'the earth goes round the sun,' it 
is not my idea of the earth which goes round my idea of the sun. 
But then, on the other hand, it is equally absurd to say that the 
judgment means the real earth going round my idea of the sun. 
And the same holds with regard to the predicate. The same logi- 
cians who hold that the subject is always reality, hold that the 
predicate is an ideal content referred to reality, its subject. There 
are four cases that we might think of, and all seem equally absurd. 

i. The earth goes round my idea of the sun. (Criticism as 
above.) 

2. My idea of the earth goes round my idea of the sun. (A 
symbol for mental dizziness, but not judgment.) 

3. The earth goes round the sun. (A fact probably, but not a 
judgment.) 

4. My idea of the earth goes round the sun. (If an idea is in 
my mind, and mind is tethered to the body, and the body is tethered 
to the earth, and the earth goes round the sun, this might be true, 
but it is not judgment.) 
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These being the only possible cases, what are we to do ? The 
flaw more or less obviously lies in the meaning of the term ' idea.' 
Neither the subject nor the predicate of a proposition can be merely 
a fact or merely an idea. But that is just because we suppose an 
idea to be, not dynamic, a grasping of reality, but a psychical 
event, like a mental picture, and corresponding to reality. What, 
then, is the real subject and predicate of a proposition? We can 
answer the question in no other way than by thinking of an idea 
as the instrument of mind whereby it knows that which is not 
mind. The subject in the above example is not the real earth, nor 
a psychical event made of psychical stuff, but the real-earth-as- 
thought-of . And the predicate is similarly the real-sun-as-thought- 
of. Thought in judgment cannot be disentangled from that ex- 
istence of which it is the thought. It is only by artificially attempt- 
ing to disentangle the object from thought and regarding thought 
apart, as mere psychical existence like feeling, that we raise diffi- 
culties about judgment. Thoughts, ideas, are just different in 
nature from feelings because they do refer, do go out beyond them- 
selves, as mental, to reality beyond the knowing mind. 

Nor is the case altered if we take merely fictitious ideas. These 
are ideas of objects at least thought of as existing : the dragon is 
not something mental or merely psychical, if he is a dragon at all 
he is imagined to exist in a world of space and time, although of 
course the thought of him as existing is not his existence. Simi- 
larly in ' the phcenix flew round the dragon's head,' it is neither a 
real phcenix nor my idea of a phcenix which flies round either the 
dragon's head, or my idea of the dragon's head, but the phcenix- 
thought-of-as-existing-and-particularly-as-flying, round the head- 
of-the-dragon-thought-of-as-existing also. That there never was 
a phcenix nor a dragon makes no difference. Or if preferred, we 
can say, ' the-phcenix-flying-round-the-dragon's-head is thought of 
as existing in the real world.' 

It will be noted that this interpretation still retains much of the 
correspondence view. For it is the whole judgment which is re- 
ferred to, or is thought of as comprehending something in the 
' real ' worldi It is not merely the predicate or the content or the 
'what' which is referred to reality, to the 'that.' This is an 
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important difference, for, on the latter, monistic view, the predicate 
is, as we saw, always trying to be its subject, — an idea, a ' what ' 
abstracted from a reality, must somehow get back to its reality, or 
its ' that,' in a quite true judgment. " Truth is the object of think- 
ing. ... If thought were successful, it would have a predicate 
. . . agreeing entirely with the subject." 1 So we have this eternal 
contradiction, truth, the ideal of thought, is impossible until 
thought by an inconceivable miracle becomes other than thought, 
namely, reality identical with itself. 

This difficulty, as well as the insoluble one as to how an idea 
can qualify reality (how a thought, even of a quality-as-existing, 
can attach itself to existence), is avoided if we apply the concep- 
tion of idea and judgment as prehensile, as dynamic. When this 
is done we get a form of theory that may still be called corre- 
spondence, though it is probably better to recognize frankly that 
the word is a bad one, involving the notion that an idea is set in 
the mind entirely apart from, and involving no direct dynamic 
relations with, the ' real world.' We may call this restatement by 
a clumsy name if we please, namely, ' truth as successful prehen- 
sion.' The theory has the advantage that it overcomes an artificial 
dualism. A judgment is true, not when the predicate becomes the 
subject, and not when it 'corresponds' (in any crude sense) with 
reality, but when as a whole it prehends what it sets out to prehend, 
namely, reality. And one important test at least of successful 
prehension is perception, or some inference based upon perception. 
(Coherence is also on occasions possible and valuable as a test, but 
we shall speak of this later.) 

This view must accept at least some kind of theory of external 
relations, to which also we shall revert. But it may' be noted that 
the criticism that a mental whole cannot correspond to a real whole 
because the materials and therefore the relations are different does 
not hold here, because the object of thought is not mental but real. 
The unity of the judgment is not mental and its counterpart ' real ' ; 
they are both the same unity, of that to which the judgment refers. 
In a true judgment, the-unity-thought-of-as-existing exists in the 
external world. In a false judgment it does not. But that is 

1 Bradley, Appearance and Reality, p. 165. 
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simply a fact, and the judgment is still a unity-of-real-things-as- 
thought-of, and not of mental facts. That is to say, the ideas refer 
to real things, and the relation to a real relation, only the wrong 
real relation-as-thought-of is applied to the wrong real-things-as- 
thought-of. A judgment is composed of ideas-of-objects-thought- 
of-as-existing and a relation between the also thought-of-as-exist- 
ing (I hyphenate to show the continuity over the supposed line 
between idea and existence). It must (if it is not rubbish) have 
a meaning both in its parts and as a whole, and that meaning, in 
its very existence, is a reference (note, we do not say 'is refer red') 
to reality. If the reality to which it is referred as a whole exists 
as a whole, then it is true, and if not, it is false. The earth going- 
round-the-sun does as a whole exist, therefore the judgment which 
is a dynamic prehension of it as an existing whole, is true. Error 
arises through the reshuffling of realities-as-thought-of and of real- 
relations-as-thought-of into unities which do not exist in the ex- 
ternal world, a reshuffling which is not possible in perception, 
where we apprehend wholes or parts instantaneously. 1 This is a 
very ordinary and prosaic and common sense view, which does, 
however, avoid, we think, some at least of the more obvious, the 
more usual difficulties of correspondence. 

This view of the true judgment, as a whole, prehending some 
reality, may at first sight seem less tenable than the view that the 
subject is reality and the predicate an ideal qualification of reality, 
a view that has certain advantages in that it brings out the dis- 
tinctive character of subject and predicate. It may seem that, in 
regarding the judgment as composed of ideas linked by a relation, 
we are obscuring the real nature of judgment, which is not, it will 
be said, a prehension of reality, but the qualification of a subject 
by a predicate, an abstracting and an emphasising of one or more 
aspects of a complex and more or less undifferentiated subject, a 
making explicit certain aspects. It may be thought that judgment 
is less of a ' prehension ' of reality than a predication of something 
about reality. We agree up to a certain point. The subject does 
certainly seem to partake more of the nature of reality itself, and 
the predicate certainly does seem to partake more of the nature of 

1 See Russell on this in The Nature of Truth. 
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an ideal qualification. 1 It is, we admit, normal to take the subject 
in extension and the predicate in intension. And to say a judg- 
ment consists of Mte&y-of-objects-thought-of-as-existing, connected 
by a relation, also thought-of-as-existing, may perhaps be mislead- 
ing, particularly in certain types of judgment, e.g., the judgment 
of perception. We have been using the term ' idea ' in the generic 
and perhaps forced sense of any relationship between mind and 
reality. In the judgment of perception ' this is green ' the subject 
is truly not an idea (even as-thought-of !) in the usual sense, but 
a percept, or, if preferred, an object as perceived. The predicate 
is, on the other hand, as usual, an ideal qualification, although it in 
its turn is an idea thought of as existing. All we mean when we 
say that both subject and predicate are ideas of reality as thought 
of, is that the subject is, once more, not reality itself, but reality 
as known, whether by percept, image, or idea (in the usual sense). 
In order to avoid here an elaborate analysis of different types of 
judgment or a series of baffling parentheses; we have, perhaps in- 
defensibly, used the term idea in the sense in which it may be used 
when, e.g., it is said that I have an idea of the object which I am 
perceiving. In passing, we may remark, that, while in the subject 
the stress is always on reality as thought of (and this is perhaps 
the reason why some do regard the subject as reality), yet the 
stress is strongest in the judgment of perception, becomes less so 
in the universal judgment of science, and least of all in judgments 
about abstract ideas or universals. In the judgment of perception 
'this is green,' the subject is something perceived which is pointed 
to, and its name (e.g., grass), if it is given one, is simply a label. 
Perception is one of the most direct experiences which we can have 
of the external world, so that in the judgment of perception the 
subject verily seems to be (but is not quite) external reality itself. 
In the judgment of memory, e.g., ' the grass yesterday was green,' 
it is easier to distinguish between the image grass and the real 
grass than it was to distinguish between the percept grass and the 
grass itself. 2 In the universal judgment ' grass is green,' although 

i Why we cannot accept this literally as it stands has already been shown. 

2 It is dangerous, as we said, if the distinction leads to the dualistic notion 
that images are made of psychical stuff, instead of being regarded as having 
their 1 meaning in reality. 
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the subject " grass " is still tinged with imagery, and still taken in 
extension, yet the distance from the actual grass is still more ap- 
parent. In propositions, e.g., about abstracts like virtue, the sub- 
ject is as ideal as it ever is. But still, as we insisted, the reference 
in all cases must be to the real as existing. 

Although the predicate is, on the other hand, mainly to be re- 
garded as ideal, it is not merely physical, it is of a predicate 
thought of as existing in the real. Though the ideal, universal 
aspect is more prominent than in the subject, yet it must not be 
regarded as unattached to the real either before or after it becomes 
a part of the judgment. The aspect of reality is, once again, the 
most predominant in the judgment of perception, where, e.g., the 
green of the grass in ' this grass is green ' is perceived as directly 
as the grass itself. The green is in the grass, we say. We only 
call it ideal with any truth because the predicate is an abstraction, 
an ideal stressing of an aspect of the complex reality grass. The 
judgment of perception is indeed just the maturity of a perception 
itself, perception having its basis in raw undifferentiated sensation. 
While it is the qualification of a subject by something ideally re- 
garded, it is a qualification which makes the concrete, real nature 
of the subject more explicit. As we ascend to the universal and 
abstract judgments again, the predicate becomes more and more 
ideal, though never losing its hold on reality. So, the subject and 
the predicate and the relation are all both at once real and ideal 
in their character. 

Although we have spoken of the subject as being related, we 
mean by the term ' relation ' nothing rigid or narrow. The relation 
in a proposition is not always so easy to pick out as, e.g., the rela- 
tion of love between A and B. It must not in any sense be re- 
garded as a mechanical link. We have emphasised the term * re- 
lation ' only to avoid the difficulty of false objectives. 

We have laid so much stress on perception as a test of truth 
because in perception, perhaps more often than in any other ex- 
perience, we are in the directest contact with a fixed uniform 
reality, which thrusts itself upon us, as it were, and which it is 
difficult to mistake. And, in the end, most of our inferences have 
their ground in perceptive experience. It is in retreating from 
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direct perception to images and ideas that the risk of error be- 
comes very great. But although perception is one of the most 
certain tests (in, e.g., judgments of perception and science), yet 
hallucination and illusion are possible, and there is no single and 
infallible test of truth even in this sphere. Truth is successful 
prehension of reality, but there is no single, certain means of tell- 
ing when a judgment does prehend reality. And it is not neces- 
sarily our business in a theory of truth to find those means. Be- 
ing colour blind, I may mistake red for gray, and so on. Still, 
perception is a fairly certain guide in many spheres of life, and if 
we compare the testimony of different senses, and further the testi- 
mony of the senses of other persons at the same and at other times, 
the certainty becomes very great. Unless we suppose that we are 
subject to universal delusion, we must accept perceptions as one 
test of truth. Even illusions of perception are themselves refut- 
able by perception, and we are able usually to explain just why 
they are illusions. We may thus have to compare our different 
perceptions and to make inferences from them, but still perception 
itself is the main root of much of our true knowledge of a reality 
which is external to us. 

Of course the test of perception has its limits. It has no place, 
e.g., in the sphere of moral truths, and but little in the higher 
spheres of metaphysics. But just as perception is in certain 
spheres a sure test because it is a form of direct experience of 
external reality, so in these spheres the test must be experience of 
some sort, or better, experiences, of some direct kind, related to 
one another. Of these direct experiences of a higher sort than 
perception (e.g., the direct insight into reality of the poet and of 
the man of religion) we have no space here to speak. Suffice it 
to say that, just as we might liken the coherence view to a mire of 
relativity where there is no foothold for truth, so may we compare 
truth to a tree whose firm roots are direct perceptions and these 
direct experiences penetrating deep to the heart of reality. And 
while one or two roots might seem at times to be sufficient to 
shackle and sustain the tree of our true knowledge, yet its safety 
lies in many roots acting together for the sustenance and strength 
of the whole. 
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But our theory, or correspondence in any form at all, is of 
course based upon an assumption as yet uncriticised, the assump- 
tion that, though a single test may not be infallible, yet an isolated 
truth can be quite true, taken apart from the rest of knowledge. 
It seems to involve inevitably a form of what monists regard as 
the fallacy of external relations, — it involves the view that we can 
have bits of knowledge, fragments of complete truth, which, pieced 
together, give ' larger ' truths. If so, what becomes of knowledge 
asa true system which is more than an aggregate of knowledges, — 
how can we explain the unity of all Truth which causes the mature 
mathematician rather than the schoolboy to see reflected in some 
simple fact about a triangle, the whole system of geometry ? We 
must examine this apparently dangerous view which correspond- 
ence seems to involve. We must inquire whether, on the one 
hand, if the coherence view that knowledge is one and nothing is 
true but the Whole Truth leads to shipwreck because the Whole 
Truth is conceived as being and not as knowledge, the correspond- 
ence view on the other hand does not lead to an equally disastrous 
end. 

Is it possible, then, for a ' piece ' of knowledge to be quite true, 
or does the term ' piece' invalidate the unity of knowledge? Are 
there truths, or is there only Truth, or are there both? Does the 
Truth about the whole make what we call provisionally the truths 
about the parts different from what they are? And further, is 
true knowledge more than the sum of its parts ? Professor Laird 
says " the world need not be a mere collection just because it can 
be parcelled out into sorts, and it need not be strung along in a 
chain simply because true beliefs are linked together chain wise. 
The world would have room for this chain of beliefs even if it were 
a seamless unity." 1 If this is true of the world, is it true of 
knowledge itself ? Would knowledge have room for a chain of 
beliefs (or judgments) if we suppose knowledge to be a seamless 
unity ? 

It is necessary to recognise that our knowledge proceeds step by 
step, link by link, that we master one thing at a time, expressing 
our ' pieces ' of knowledge in propositional form. Thus the truths 

1 Laird, A Study in Realism, p. 92. 
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about an orange or a triangle are expressed, more or less labo- 
riously, one after the other. At first sight scientific progression 
seems a mere aggregation of propositions. But surely the fact 
that there is an aggregation does not invalidate knowledge as a 
whole. 

The aim of judgments and propositions is surely just to carry 
us beyond themselves, to help us to understand unities by helping 
us to mark out definite characteristics about these unities. To 
take the simple case of perception of a geometrical pattern, I may 
make a very large, possibly an infinite, number of judgments about 
it, and certain of these, i.e., those dealing with certain fundamental 
characteristics of the pattern, will aid in the understanding of the 
whole. But no sum of judgments will ever make up for my direct 
perceptional experience of the pattern as a unity. And in the case 
of a higher unity, e.g., the aesthetic unity of a symphony, the sub- 
stitution of a logical account of it for the experience of hearing 
would be still more absurd. Logical analysis can and does help 
immeasurably in teaching us how to listen and what to listen for, 
because it can, in its propositional fashion, make us aware of salient 
features and interesting complications which otherwise we might 
miss. So in the wider sphere of scientific and philosophic knowl- 
edge, logical propositions simply exist for the elucidation of an 
experience which is richer than thought. Logical thoughts are but 
the chief portals of full knowledge, we must go beyond these to 
possess knowledge at all. 

The truth about logical judgments and propositions is, if it is 
truth at all, the truth of abstractions, of things regarded as distinct 
from their setting. From that point of view the use of logical 
propositions involves a notion that in some sense external relations 
are valid. Can these abstracted propositions and judgments be 
quite true? If they are not, then we are lost once again in the 
shifting sands of relativity, where we have no solid reason which 
is quite true for believing anything rather than anything else. To 
change the metaphor, we cannot climb into heaven by means of the 
propositional ladder, and then discover when we are up that all the 
rungs were broken before we started. No„ we must suppose, at 
least, that propositions can be true, or at least that they are not all 
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a priori false. Propositions are anyhow one of the necessary 
ways to Truth, even if they are not Truth itself. And if we admit 
that logic has this limited if essential sphere, we shall not be in- 
clined to deny to it truth of its own kind. It is because Monism 
has striven to make logic all-powerful and infinite, and has failed, 
that it has come to reject finite truth. 

The truths of propositions are truths about things. These 
truths cannot and must not be expected to transport one into the 
inner nature or being of things as they exist, as they are, from the 
inside, as it were. Propositional knowledge is knowledge from 
the outside, as no doubt all knowledge of any kind is, even the most 
intimate self-knowledge, implying as it does the relation of subject 
and object. Propositional truth about a thing is certainly different 
from the being of the thing, just because it is about it, and in this 
sense, a very limited one, and perhaps with doubtful epigrammatic 
truth, all logical propositions must be about things as they are not. 
It is the mistake of supposing that logical propositions try to give 
us things in their nature and being, that they try to pass over from 
idea to existence, and cannot, that causes such distress and contra- 
diction in the coherence view. For the truth about anything, ac- 
cording to this, can never be the truth unless it is the thing itself;, 
but as logic is essentially abstraction this unnatural wedding can 
never be accomplished. If it were realised that logical knowledge 
is and must always be abstract, and that this is its limitation,, its, 
sphere, and that the term truth is properly (though not exclusively; 
of course) applied to thought, to logical propositions, and never 
ought to be applied to reality which is fact and existence, then even 
a monist ought to be able to admit that logical propositions may be 
quite true, or at least that they are not all necessarily false. 

It is the same confusion between truth and reality, between prop- 
ositions about being and being itself, which causes the protagonists 
of the coherence view to assert that, as reality is one and an 
organic unity, all relations are internal, and therefore from the 
finite end we can have no true knowledge of reality. From the 
inner side of its being reality may be a unity with internal relations,, 
each part infinitely ramifying into the whole. Although it always, 
seems necessary to suppose that the parts are somehow real, and 
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as parts, must in a sense be external to one another. Still, sup- 
posing internal relations to exist, it is as regarded from the inside 
that they are internal. The full reality of a pea as it exists may 
possibly be the reality of the universe. Still, the pea, to us, stand- 
ing in the relation of knowledge to it from the outside, is external 
to us, to other peas, and so on. To take another simple example, 
we might say that while in an orange its sweetness, softness and 
yellowness are internally and organically related as regards their 
being or existence, yet they are externally related in so far as we 
know them in the sense of making abstract propositions about 
them. 1 It is then the nature of logic to be abstract, to give us 
external views of things, truths rather than Truth, and if it is so, 
why condemn logic because it cannot do what it never professed 
to do, namely, transport us to reality ? It is only if we try to force 
it to do so that we shall find ourselves calling it bad names. It is 
only when we say of the sweet, soft, yellow orange, that it is equal 
to sweet, plus soft, plus yellow, etc., that we go astray. Logical 
pluralism need not involve metaphysical pluralism. 

There is yet another aspect of coherence which we have not yet 
considered, and which also involves the notion that isolated truths 
cannot be quite true, namely, that truth is meaning. It is the old 
difficulty from a slightly different angle. If the truth of a proposi- 
tion is its meaning, then it follows that as complete meaning is 
universal meaning, or better, the meaning of the Universe (on the 
monist supposition), no propositi6n can be judged by itself, in iso- 
lation, to be true. What seems to be a simple fact, such as that 
the three angles of a triangle are equal to two right angles, has a 
meaning which penetrates into the whole science of geometry. 
This meaning is its truth, and that is why truth cannot be distin- 
guished by correspondence. That meaning and truth are so re- 
garded as synonymous can be verified, for example, almost any- 
where in Mr. Joachim's chapter on Degrees of Truth. 

It is not for us to deny the ' appercipient character ' of, e.g., the 
mind of the geometrician, but it is very questionable indeed whether 

iThe important fact as to how we are able by a kind of imaginative, or 
some might prefer to say, intellectual or synthetic sympathy, to transcend 
propositions, to understand anything as it is from the 'inside' as a whole, is 
an interesting but separate problem. 
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later knowledge in any way alters or makes more true earlier 
knowledge. 3 2 = 9 certainly does mean more to the arithmetician 
than to the schoolboy, but is it not an illegitimate stretching of 
terms to say it is truer? Deny as we will that we are ' concerned 
with the concrete thinking of the individual mind qua ' this ' or 
' that/ 1 it seems impossible to avoid the conclusion that by identi- 
fying meaning with truth we are making truth subjective and psy- 
chological. If truth is equated with meaning, then it is scarcely at 
all true to me as a schoolboy that 3 2 =9, while to me as an 
arithmetician it is very true. Relativity and its quicksands heave 
once more into view. Again, there seems in the word ' meaning ' 
to be once more the confusion between things in their being in all 
their ' internal ' relations, and things as thought of. In its being 
the triangle has in it the possibilities of all geometry, but in its 
being it neither is nor is not true: as thought of, it first has its 
angles equal to two right angles, then has two of its sides together 
greater than the third, and so on. And these statements are true. 
Thought isolates, separates, and distinguishes the internal unities 
of reality. And as we ought to think of truth as a property of 
thought rather than of reality, perhaps it follows that meaning in 
the sense of being is not the same as truth. Truth as meaning, 
then, has these two aspects, either it is my meaning, which leads to 
the subjectivism of truth, or else it refers to being in its infinite 
ramifications, and here truth does not properly apply. 

There arises now the question as to whether meaning and truth 
have any fundamental connection at all. There must be an ele- 
mentary relation between them, of course, because judgments are 
as a rule made in prepositional, i.e., verbal form, and as such, must 
have meaning if they are to be significant at all. But it does not 
seem to follow that because a proposition must be expressed in 
words which have meaning, therefore we who make the proposi- 
tion must understand it in order that it shall be true. A parrot 
may utter words of truth and wisdom, although it is the most 
foolish of parrots. To take a more extreme case, a child might 
utter, by a sheer chance, words which to its adult hearers seemed 
to be nonsense, and yet which might be found, long afterwards, for 

1 Joachim, The Nature of Truth, p. 93. 
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examplfe, to embody important truth. Of course, realised and 
recognised as a truth, it would have meaning to some .one, but its 
truth does not depend upon its realisation or recognition by a mind. 
The only connection that a logical proposition need have with a 
mind is that it is in words, and words are as a rule, but need not be, 
the symbols of thought. To discover truth requires, of course, a 
mind, but the test, e.g., some kind of correspondence such as we de- 
scribed which a mind may use, is a test which worked so long as a 
relevant proposition had been made, long before that mind came 
on the scene to make the test. ' The earth goes round the sun ' 
was true long before Copernicus, if as a proposition in word sym- 
bols it was ever made. If the proposition had never been made, 
then it was a fact. If we take the words as simply nonsense 
sounds uttered by mere chance when the development of any lan- 
guage was- so slight that they would have meaning to no one, then 
they would not, strictly speaking, be words, in the sense of being 
symbolic, at all, and the stringing together of them would not be a 
proposition. Words, and propositions of which they are com- 
posed, must be symbolic, symbolic of the knowing, relation between 
mind and reality. So when, as above, we emphasise the phrase 
' so long as a proposition had been made,' we are simply insisting 
that a minimum of meaning, of symbolism, of mind-relation, should 
exist in the symbolic words of the proposition. This minimum of 
the mind-relation is necessary in order that truth should be truth, 
and not simply fact. Mr. Joachim concludes that because "we 
could not even suppose ourselves to understand an isolated uni- 
versal judgment of science, e.g., in Thermodynamics . ■. . even 
apart from the technicality of the terms," neither could it " in that 
isolation be 'absolutely true.'" We maintain that, quite apart 
from our understanding of it, the proposition, as composed of 
words, (which whether we understand them or not) are symbols 
of living thoughts which go out to prehend reality, might be quite 
true because the thoughts as a whole did prehend their reality as a 
whole. Of course, words as symbolic, as expressing thoughts 
going out to grasp reality, somewhere involve a mind; in every 
other sense a truth such as the above (e.g., in thermodynamics) 
is independent of the understanding of anyone's mind, and cannot 
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vary with its comprehension. I have here used the term ' proposi- 
tion ' rather than ' judgment,' as the latter does seem to involve 
psychological elements such as belief and comprehension. 1 Whilst 
proposition, on the other hand (though not, being in words, entirely 
divorced from meaning and mind), has that impersonal flavour 
which it is desirable to emphasise in speaking of truth. One's 
judgments do alter their subjective character with the increase of 
knowledge, whilst propositions remain forever entirely true or 
false. Propositions are true when they simply symbolise mind- 
prehended facts. Their meaning is just the meaning of the facts 
in the sheer literal sense. We know grass, and we know green, 
and we know the attributive relation, and because we have an ele- 
mentary power of synthesis ' grass is green ' has meaning in that 
sense. As an isolated proposition (and not so much as a judg- 
ment) , it is absolutely and independently true, because the ideas as 
a whole grasp the greenness of grass in reality as a whole. Its 
meaning, however, is not its truth, for ' grass is white ' has equal 
meaning (in this ordinary sense), but is not true. 2 

But, although the formal theory of truth as coherence, based on 
monism, may have in many points to be rejected, as likewise a 
theory of correspondence which lays too much stress on the an- 
tithesis between mental and non-mental, yet both contain valuable 
elements of truth. Both correspondence and coherence, in a non- 
academic sense, are every day being successfully applied as tests 
in all spheres of thought. We say, ' in a non-academic sense,' lest 
the monists should think us guilty of a futile attempt to harness 
monism with the frank realism and dualism of the scientist and 
the man in the street. 

Coherence might be described as an intellectual and mental, 
correspondence as a practical, test of truth. An hypothesis in sci- 
ence has a fair chance of being true if it fits into or coheres with 
the main body of knowledge. That one judgment is coherent or 
consistent with another is a most ordinary reason for supposing it 
to be true. But once more we must note that it is coherence with 

1 Cf. Joachim, op. cit., p. 36. 

2 We may note here that it is because propositions are thus independent, 
impersonal, symbolic, that the term ' correspondence ' is often much more con- 
venient to use than the clumsy word prehension. 
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the main body of knowledge which is already supposed to be true. 
There must be some other test or we are faced with relativity. 
And that test, the most positive, definite, and fixing test of all, is 
the test of perception, or some other form of direct experience. 
An hypothesis which seems true because coherent is confirmed over 
and over again by positive experiment, and no scientific hypothesis 
is so likely to be true as that which has been carefully tested by 
both methods, which are complementary. If we had, per impos- 
sibile, absolute knowledge, then possibly coherence by itself would 
be an absolute test, if we suppose the universe to be a uniform 
orderly system. It is not so certain perhaps, in the light of the 
scientific theory of Relativity, whether if we had perfect experi- 
mental instruments, perception itself would be an absolute test, as 
however perfect, these instruments might, like the foot rule (though 
unlike the clock), vary relatively. Probably it is safer to avoid 
dogmatic assertions about these impossible conditions, and to say 
simply that in practice they are complementary. We have, being 
limited, no absolute criterion of truth, and what we now conceive 
as complete certainties may be modified in the light of wider and 
later knowledge because they are partially false abstractions. I 
suppose Einstein's theory would be an example of the later knowl- 
edge. But it is very important to observe that because we have 
no means of being completely certain about particular truths which 
may be modified by later ones, it does not follow that all particular 
truths are per se partially false. 

In conclusion, we might roughly estimate that in an ordinary 
categorical judgment of fact, perception would probably be the 
primary test, coherence the secondary, while the reverse would be 
probably true of the scientific hypothetical. In cases where direct 
evidence is lacking, such as the possibility of personal immortality, 
consistency and coherence may be the only test; whilst on the other 
hand, judgments about the behaviour, e.g., of a new substance in 
chemistry might be empirically verifiable, whilst its place in the 
system of nature remained obscure. 

But both coherence and correspondence, if we use the words in 
a carefully defined sense, must be fundamental characteristics of 
the judgments or propositions we call true. 

Edinburgh. L°IJIS ARNAUD Reid. 



